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The writer who undertakes to describe the 
productions of animated nature, whether bo- 
tanical or zoological, soon finds out the im- 
possibility of examining each individual singly. 
It would be a labour altogether interminable. 
But the means of abridging it readily suggests 
itself; it is that of combining into distinct 
groups or families all such individuals as are 
found to exhibit a close resemblance in ex- 
ternal form, or in internal constitution, and of 
designating them under a common appellation. 


is that which has been left us by Aristotle, 
the celebrated philosopher of Stagira, and 
father of natural history. It is founded chiefly 
on external characters, but it makes a pretty 
near approach, notwithstanding, to the ar- 
rangements of nature. Under a primary divi- 
sion into viviparous and oviparous—that is, 
into such as produce their offspring alive, and 
such as produce first an egg—animals are | 
distributed, in this arrangement, into Sour | 
classes,—quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects. It 
is somewhat analogous to the botanical ar- 





rangement of Theophrastus, borrowed Pie 


haps from his great master, by which he 
distributes plants into trees, shrubs, under- 
shrubs, and herbs, striking, but popular rather 
than philosophical. Hence many alterations 








several grades, or several degrees of excel- 
lence, that exist among animals, whether as 
relative to sensation or to locomotion—the 
very essence of animality, and measure of 
animal perfection. ‘This view may be taken 
in the order, either of the ascending or of the 
descending scale, according to the peculiar 
object of the investigator. Carus adopts the 
first of the two modes, and ascends from the 
lowest and minutest animalcule up to man. 
Cuvier adopts the second of the two modes, 
and descends from man down to the meanest 
entity endowed with animal life. His lead- 
ing and primary divisions, are the four fol- 
lowing.* 

The first and highest division of the ani- 
mal scale includes man, and the animals re- 


were introduced into it by succeeding zoolo- | sembling him most nearly in the form and 








gists, as by Pliny, Gesner, Aldrovandus, but | complexity of their internal structure. The 
particularly by our countryman Ray, till. at | leading character on which it is founded is, 
last the subject was taken up by Linneus,|that the brain, and the chief trunk of the 
that great reformer of systems, and brought | nervous system, are inclosed in bony cover- 
under the scrutiny of his keen and penetrating ings; the former in the cranium, the latter in 
eye. The result was that his arrangements in | the vertebra, or [joints composing the} back- 
zoology were adopted and applauded with the | bone, to the sides of which the ribs, and the 


same eagerness and universality as his ar- 
rangements in botany. He distributes ani- 


We are led irresistibly to regard them as| mals into six classes,—mammalia, birds, am- 


allied together by nature, and possessed of 
kindred qualities. 
that tends so much to the advancement of 
science, and that has, in fact, been made, in a 
more or in a less philosophical way, by all 
physiologists from the earliest times. Some, 
to cut the matter short, go back to Adam, 
with the beasts, wild and tame, submissively 
arranged around him,—the tiger playing with 
the kid, and the lion with the lamb,—and find 
in the first individual of the race of men, the 
first classifier of animals; others go back 
merely to the period of the flood, and re- 
gard as the first model of zoological classifica- 
tion the arrangements made by Noah in his 
immense menagerie of the ark; lastly, some 
are content to begin with Solomon, whom 
they regard not only as a botanist, because it 
is said of him that “ he spake of trees, from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall,” but also as a 
zoologist, because it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that a writer who said so much about 
plants, must have said something also about 
animals. But upon grounds equally valid we 
might prove that Solomon was likewise a 
mineralogist, because he said very traly, as 
every mineralogist must know, that “ there 
is a time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together.” It would be a lame 
and impotent conclusion, we confess, and 
therefore we do not venture to draw it. 

But however this may be, the most ancient 
model of zoological arrangement now extant 


phibia, fishes, worms, insects.* It was a 


This is the generalization | great improvement upon preceding arrange- 


ments, but still it is liable to many objections. 
Under the honourable and imposing title of 
Primates,—the nobles of the creation,—it 
groups together men, monkeys, and bats, in 
the same class and in the same order; while 
it exhibits other incongruities equally palpa- 
ble. But from arrangements founded upon 
the number of teeth, or of toes, what was to 
be expected but unnatural associations! It 
should be recollected, however, that his ar- 
rangements are professedly artificial, and are 
not to be tried by such rules of criticism as 
are applicable to arrangements professing to 
be natural. ‘They have been reformed and 
improved by Blumenbach,t as far, perhaps, 
as they are capable of improvement; and in 
their present improved state they may be re- 
garded as making a laudable approximation 
to the arrangements of nature. The charac- 
ters of the classes are taken partly from the 
external structure, and partly from the inter- 
nal structure. But Cuvier in his Reégne 
Animal, and Carus in his Introduction to the 
Comparative Anatomy of Animals, have es- 
tablished a new principle of arrangement, 
and have shown, to the satisfaction of zoolo- 
gists, that all characters of classes truly na- 
tural must be taken from the internal struc- 
ture only, as exhibiting most distinctly the 





* Systema Nature, 1735. 
+ Manual of Nat. Hist., R. T. Gore. 


bones composing the limbs, which are never 
more than four in number, are attached, 
\forming in their ensemble the skeleton or 
carpentry of the body. Animals of this class 
are said to be vertebrate, Vertebrata. They 
have red blood; a muscular heart; a mouth, 
the origin of the intestinal canal; two hori- 
zontal jaws; distinct organs of sight, smell- 
|ing, hearing, tasting, situated in the cavities 
|of the head; a genegally diffused tact or cir- 
cumscribed touch; the locomotive muscles 
attached to bones; the viscera lodged in the 
head and trunk; the head distinct from the 
body ; and the sexes in separate individuals. 
Of this general model there are many varie- 
ties, the descending gradations of which may 
very easily be traced from man to the mean- 
est reptile. 

The second division of the descending ani- 
mal scale includes the Mollusca, namely, 
individuals which consist of a-soft and gela- 
tinous mass, and exhibit a structure less com- 
plex than that of the Vertebrata. The body 
is without a skeleton, and without a distinct 


: the muscles being attached to the 





| 


skin, forming a soft and contractile covering, 
(which in many species is encrusted with a 
shell,) in which envelope the viscera are 
contained, together with the nervous system, 
which in these animals takes the form of 
scattered masses of threads. The chief of 
these masses lies in [or around] the cesopha- 
gus, and is called the brain. Of the senses 
common to the Vertebrata, they seem to 
| possess only taste and vision; with the 


| * Régne Animal, Introd. 
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exception of one family—Sepite@—which ex- viviparous, and furnished with teats by which | which it is furnished, particularly to the or- 
hibits also organs of hearing. Bui they have | they are enabled to suckle their young; this|gans of vision, by which we can thus com- 
an apparatus for circulation, respiration, di- |is the class of the Mammalia: some are ovi- }mand a wider and more extended view of the 
gestion and secretion, scarcely less compli- | parous, and adapted by their structure to the | glories of external nature. Had man been 
cated than that of the preceding division. act of flying ; this is the class of Birds: some | destined to walk or to stand on all fours, as 

The third division of the descending ani- | are destined to live in water, and adapted by |some philosophers have presumed that he 
mal scale is that of worms and insects, de- | their structure to the act of swimming ; this | originally was, he would have been in a 
signated by the appellation of articulated | is the class of Fishes: and some are doomed | Worse predicament than even any of the qua- 
animals, Articulata, ‘exhibiting a structure | merely to crawl upon the earth, and to pass drupeds, whose look, though prone, is still 
still less complicated [?] than that of the/|a great part of their existence in a state of well adapted to their form and condition ; for 
Mollusca. ‘Their nervous system consists of | stupor; this is the class of Reptiles. |in that case his face would have been depress- 
two cords, extending along the belly, and ex-| Class 1. If an individual of the class Mam. | ed to a parallel with, or even to an angle be- 
panding at regular intervals into knots, or | malia is taken and surveyed at the period of | yond, the level of the horizon, and his look 
ganglia. ‘The first of these, placed on the | its perfect development, it wiil be found to be | turned neither forwards nor backwards, nor 
cesophagus, is‘ called the brain, though not | composed of a head, a neck, a trunk, and /|to the one side, but directly downwards. It 
much larger than the rest. ‘The covering of |\limbs. We will take our view of these parts ‘could not then have been said that he was 
the body, in some cases soft, in others hard, | as they occur in man, who stands incontro- | made to contemplate the heavens. But the 
is divided by transverse folds into a certain | vertibly without a rival at the head of the inequality that is so notoriously evident in 
number of rings, with the muscles attached | animal creation, not merely as the first in the the length of our legs and arms, together 
to the interior; and hence their appellation | first rank, but as constituting an order of With their mode of articulation and flexure, 
of Articulata, or, as MacLeay would rather | himself, into which no other genus is worthy | afiords proof sufficient that nature never in- 
call them, Annaulosa.* Many of them have | of being admitted, and as exhibiting a fabric ‘tended man either to walk or stand except 
lateral and articulated limbs, originating in| that we cannot but regard as the most per- | upon his feet only, and that, partly at least, for 


pairs, while others are wholly destitute of | fect model of animal organization. the purpose of giving elevation to the head. 
limbs. They have not a real circulation,ex-| In surveying this model, the first thing If we look at its expansion of countenance, 


cept, says Kirby, the Arachnida and Anne-|that arrests our attention is that most re-|We shall find that the head most nobly vindi- 

lida.t ‘They have not Jungs, but spiracles. | markable and striking peculiarity connected cates its pre-eminence over all the other por- 

They have organs of taste and of sight, but | with, and dependent upon, structure, by which | tions of the human fabric, and conspicuously 

they have no perceptible or indubitable or-) man is at one glance distinguished from all exalts the dignity of man. The amplitude 

gans of hearing, with the exception of a| other animals whatever, and elevated, as it|of the forehead ; the expression of the eye- 

single tribe, the Crustacea ; and the jaws, if; were, on an eminence which they can never brow ; the fire and brilliancy of the eye; the 

any, are lateral. attain, namely, that of his upright or erect bold and manly, or the delicate and feminine, 

The fourth and lowest division of the ani-| posture, through means of which, while other profile of the nose; the blush and dimple of 

; ee - : ; 

mal scale includes the zoophytes of preceding | animals look prone upon the ground, we raise the cheek; the witchery of the smile; and 

naturalists, which Cuvier now designates by | our face to heaven, to contemplate the throne the lovely contour of the chin; are attributes 

the appellation of radiate animals, Radiata. |of God. Ovid, the sweetest of Latin poets, of man’s countenance that are palpable to 

They exhibit the greatest simplicity of ani-|has described this distinguished attribute of every one, and are the perpetual theme of 

mal structure, and a peculiarity of conforma- | man in language peculiarly felicitous :— jadmiration, whether of the lover or of the 

° ° 2 ° = - ° ree ° 

tion that cannot be mistaken : In the fore going Pronaque cum spectant animalia exetera terram philosoph . lo this a ought also to add that 

divisions, the organs of motion and sensation | nS iG OE iil he yer interminable diversity of feature and of linea- 
g ; | Os homini sublime dedit, ccelamque tueri we 

are found to be symmetrically placed on two | Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus.*—Metam. i.| ment so remarkable in the human face, that 

ive si B rtai cis. 2 | . +: 7 e countless millions of ci S- 

4 awa re - a oo oe In the Milton also, the loftiest and most sublime out ae we ne millic 7 of storm ” 

. = we . ° ss rt i os ss Ss é , 
alii es, [and other Rac 4 a,| the on of British bards, whose epic rank and dig- as teres ki ' nate ‘e a ees aloo -_ 
ge rays ¢ “8 at striking s 2 0 ‘ 
sponding — are Wah ( — 1ys oe site tc detend eal to that of Mesiic oil afi™ iat s ; ne simili ver of form that are 
> o > ‘ »hhe lure” -« e * . ° SSt , to ete e s “1es ) , 

a common centre, and hgnce their appellation | y irgil, has been equally felicitous with Ovid | necessary determine the species, or even 

of radiate. The subjects of this division ap-| >)? aocn ing: ren oper rane the variety, no two individuals have ever yet 

: o in his description of the dignity of the human . ; : 

proach the homogeneous character of plants. Sittin : i {been found so exactly alike as to make it a 

They have no distinct nervous system, nor | |matter of any great difficulty to distinguish 
specific organs of sense, but merely nervous eee ; sone the one from the other. 

. ? ; God-like erect, with native honour crowned, v1: : . 
molecules dispersed throughout a gelatinous In naked majesty, scemed lords of all Philosophers reduce the peculiar traits of 
i aC @jesty, sec ; 8s ail. * 

mass.t In a few of them, you may trace Paradise Lost, book ivy. |countenance that characterise the several 

some faint vestiges of a circulation, with races of mankind to certain manifest varie- 

respiratory organs on the surface of the body. : ; . ora ities, of which the following are the most im- 

tee : cal ~ | portion that claims our first notice is the} P ' . 
In the polypi, the intestines are a mere bag | . ee | portant :—Ist, The Caucasian, whence the 
; : s ; ; cng | head, the capital that crowns the fabric. Its |}, . 
without passage; and in the infusory animal- European variety: countenance oval ; features 


: : . 4. |elevated position; its ample expansion of} , ). : 
cula, the lowest in the animal scale, the indi. | I xpansion of} delicately blended ; forehead high and broad ; 
vidual is merely a homogeneous mass of pulp, | 


countenance—the index of the operations of | «1: . 
nose aquiline ; cheek-bones not prominent ; 
endowed with motion and feeling. With 


| mind ; its rounded and globular form; its) 
these divisions in view, we proceed to exhibit | 


Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 


Of this noble and dignified structure, the 


‘ wy ‘complexion fair. 2d, The Mongolian va- 
comely covering of hair, hanging in the alee on : : © - 


q .>, : riety: face broad and flat ; nose flat; space 
; > a jadorned simplicity of nature, or n e vy | : ; : , 
a brief and popular sketch, first, of the exter- | ’ : ; nodified, by | between the eyes wide ; chin prominent ; 


: ; ithe contrivances of art; and its serving as . .* ‘ . : 
nal structure, and secondly, of the internal | ; i mS ‘complexion olive. 3d, The American va- 


; ithe seat of almost all t sense ;/ ‘ 
structure, of animals. | the organs of sense ; | riety : visage broad, but not flat ; cheek-bones 


: are prerogatives that entitle it to our peculiar | . 

Of the External Structure of Animals. ee P | prominent: forehead short ; eyes deeply fix- 

Division 1. Tue Vertesrata.—Of ani- | If we look at its elevated position, we shall | “45 ome oie but Feiavaine ‘one tae, 

mais of the division Vertebrata, some are oo f ee ee os ae th cee 
. 7s y ao 

post of honour, being placed above all the Eas en Re 


. : ve art; forehead narrow, retreating, arched ; 
other portions of the fabric, and hence giving opts peciabiieat 2 ingen Teed lips hack + Gceb 
5 4 ; b . , a 


the necessary elevation to the organs with plexion black. 5th, ‘The Malay variety: face 
not so narrow as in the negro, projecting 
downwards ; nose bottled ; mouth large ; com- 
plexion tawny. 





find that the head assumes, as it were, the 








* Linn. Trans. vol. xiv. Part I. [or Phil. Mag. vol. 
Ixii. pp. 192, 255.] 

+ Introd. to Entomol., vol. iv. p. 80. 

t Keith scems here to confound the organization of } ——— 
all the Radiata with that of one of the groups referred | * While other animals to earth were prone, 
to them by Cuvier: in the starfish and echini, for ex- To man was given a countenance erect 
ample, there is a distinct radiant nervous system. To look on heaven and contemplate the stars. 
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If we look at its rounded and globular of preventing the law from being carried into 
form, we shall perceive that the human head effect, contrary to its true spirit, but never 
has a grace and beauty conferred upon it|to restrain or counteract its obvious opera- 
that do not belong to any other form peculiar | tions. Circumstances may arise, calculated 
to any other animal; and even in man, the|to excite considerable doubt of the guilt of 
varieties having most of the globular form ja party, if not to disprove it altogether. An 
have the most of beauty. ‘This will appear offence may occur, the punishment of which, 
very plainly, if the investigator will take the according to the letter of the law, would be 
trouble to compare the form of the Caucasian wholly repugnant to the spirit, arising either 
variety with that of the other four varieties, |from oversight in the legislature, or the pe- 
either in the actual crania of dissected sub-|culiar circumstances of the case. In such 
jects, if he has access to such, or in the instances, the power of pardoning is required 
drawings with which anatomists have fur-|for the protection of innocence, either abso- 
nistied us. The head of the Georgian female lute or comparative, but in all others, the 
is regarded, by Europeans at least, as the | remission of punishment by pardon, cannot 
most perfect model of human beauty. It is | fail to act as a direct incentive to crime. 
the most globular of all the varieties, and is| Ww henever an offender hears of a pardon be- 
generally quoted as an example of the most ing granted for any delinquency which bears 
exquisite of capital forms. . . stant 

If we look at its comely covering of hair,|though in fifty other such cases the full 
we shall find in that feature also another| punishment may be carried into effect, he 
source of beauty. Among Europeans, East-|immediately regards the circumstance, not 
ern Asiatics, and Northern Africans, the hair | merely as another added to the many chances 
of the head grows to a great length, particu- i“ escape on which he has relied, but as that 
larly in females. We have known it to ex-| resource which, on the failure of all others, 
ceed the length of three feet. Its colour is| will extricate him from his difficulties. He 
black, brown, or red, according to climate,|sees no reason why he should be less fortu- 
or to other contingencies. On the fore part|nate than his associate. It is true, that the 
of the head it falls towards the brow, on the |same principle of calculation ought to be 
back part towards the neck, and on the sides | applied to each of the fifty cases in which 
towards the shoulders. It is very ornamental,|the punishment is carried into effect; but 
and admits of being done up in a great va-|that this is not the manner in which crimi- 
riety of ways, so as to please all tastes and | nals are prone to reckon, is obvious from the 
all fancies. © history of mankind. All men estimate too 


i tet cenit highly the chances in their favour, and this 





ye hazard and danger. That offences may be 
William Crawford on the Penitentiaries of | 


the United States. /nal a favourite theory, and he eagerly seizes 

Many of the readers of “ ‘The Friend”) and applies to himself every instance that can 
will remember, with pleasure, the visit to| tend to support it. But if one pardon in fifty 
this country in 1833 and 34, of two interest-| operates thus injuriously, what must inevita- 
ing and intelligent strangers, William Craw- | bly be the effect when the proportion amounts 
ford and H, ury Newman, the former under ap-|to one in four? ‘ 
pointment of the British government, and the | rate of pardons in the state of New York 
latter a respected member of the Society of} during the last ten years. ‘The present rate, 
Friends, a volunteer associate from benevo-| however, though quite sufficient to be highly 





lent motives., The mission of William Craw- | prejudicial, falls far short of the above pro- | 


ford, it is known, was the inspection of the| portion. A sense of the evils attending the 
> , Ss 


several penitentiaries of the United States, | system is now gaining ground, but the obsta- | 


with a view to ascertain the practicability | cles to its abolition.are very great. In each 


and expediency of applying the respective |state the power of pardon is vested in the | 


systems on which they are governed, or any governor. Although he may be induced by 
parts thereof, to the prisons at home; anda sense of duty to resist the feelings of pri- 
since his return he has published an exten-| vate compassion, the importunities of the 
sive report of his labours and enquiries, which, | convict’s friends, or the influence of immedi- 


by the kindness of a friend, we have had the|ate connections, yet when vast numbers of | 


opportunity of reading. We have marked | his constituency, to whom alone he is respon- 
some passages which we propose to insert for | sible, from whom he holds his authority, and 
the satisfaction of our readers. After several | to whom he looks for its renewal, concur in 
pages upon the penal laws of the respective | supporting any of those specious claims to 
states, the mode of their administration, and | leniency which few cases fail altogether to 


. 4 , ‘ | a 
the various degrees of melioration which they | possess ; when petitions are presented numer- 
have undergone, he thus remarks :— 


the criminal codes, or the discipline of the 
prisons, there exists a power which is con- | 
stantly at work, to impair the efficiency of | friends have only to renew their endeavours ; 
the law, and undermine the best effects of! perseverance will obtain an increased number 
punishment. ‘The evil to which I advert, is/| of petitioners. 
the frequent exercise of the privilege of par-| the term of imprisonment renders the object 
don ; a power only to be used for the purpose | more easily attainable ; while a good account 


sufficient firmness to resist the importunity. 
Should the first application fail, the convict’s 





but a distant resemblance to his own, al- | 


propensity is greatly increased by a life of 


. . : . . . . ee 
committed with impunity, is with the crimi- 


v ® | 
This has been the average 


The expiration of a part of | 


of the prisoner’s conduct during confinement, 
which, with such expectation, he will take 
care to procure, will be used to prove him 
the more deserving. ‘Thus each repetition 
of efforts in favour of pardon is made with 
additional advantage, and the only limit to 
these applications is, the duration of the im- 
prisonment. ‘The longer, therefore, the term 
for which the convict is sentenced, and con- 
sequently the more aggravated his crime, the 
greater are the probabilities of his obtaining 
a pardon. It is accordingly found, that of 
twenty-seven prisoners pardoned at Auburn 
|in one year, (1831,) eight had been sentenced 
for life, two for ten years and upwards, four 
for seven, six for five, three for four, and one 
for two years; so that of the twenty-seven 
pardoned, seventeen, or nearly two thirds, 
had been sentenced to seven years or up- 
wards ; while those sentenced to less than 
five years, amounted to but little more than 
one seventh.” 

We shall next quote part of what he says 
relative to the eastern penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania :— 

“This penitentiary is situated about a mile 
from the city of Philadelphia. The site occu- 
pies about twelve acres. It is built of stone, 
| and surrounded by a wall thirty feet in height. 
| Every room is vaulted and fire proof. At 
each angle of the boundary wall is a tower 
for the purpose of overlooking the establish- 
ment. In the centre is a circular building, 
or observatory, from which several corridors 
radiate: they are under complete inspection. 
The cells are ranged on each side of the cor- 
ridors, in the wall of which is a small aper- 
ture and iron door to each cell: through this 
aperture the meals of the prisoner are handed 
to him without his seeing the officer, and he 
may at all times be thus inspected without 
his knowledge. Other openings are provided 
for the purposes of ventilation and warmth. 
Heated air is conducted by flues from stoves 
under the corridors. In the arched ceiling 
| of each cell is a window for the admission of 
‘light. ‘The cells are eleven feet nine inches 
long, seven feet six inches wide, and sixteen 
feet high to the top of the arched ceiling. 
The cells on the ground floor have double 
| doors leading into a yard, eighteen feet by 
eight feet, in which the convict is allowed to 
take exercise for an hour daily. The walls 
of the yard are eleven feet high. Prisoners 
are not allowed to walk at the same time in 
adjoining yards; and when in the yards are 
inspected by a watchman placed for the pur- 
pose in the tower of the observatory. At 
present but three corridors are completed : 
the others, which are now erecting, differ in 
some of their arrangements from those ori- 
ginally built. The new cells below, as well 
as in the upper floor, have doors opening into 








i 


ously signed, and apparently in the cause of| the corridors. These cells vary also in their 
“But whatever may be the character of| mercy, a governor will rarely be found of 


dimensions, being three feet longer than the 
others. The prisoners in the upper cells are 
not allowed to go at any time into the open 
air. This rule had been only seven months 
in operation at the period of my visit. No 
inconvenience had at that time been found to 
result from the arrangement. On the admis- 
sion of a convict he is taken dnto the office 
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at the entrance of the penitentiary, and sub-| convicts with whom I conversed, many had |and consolations which Christianity can alone 
jected to the usual course of examination. |been previously confined in New York, and|impart. Instances have occurred in which 


His person is cleansed and he is clothed in|other prisons where corporal punishments 
an uniform. He is then blindfolded and con-|were frequent ; but those persons have de- 
ducted to his cell. On his way thither he is|clared that that discipline was less corrective 
for a short time detained in the observatory,|than the restraints of continual solitude. 
where he is admonished by the warden as to| When prisoners are associated it is extremely 
the necessity of implicit obedience to the | difficult to cut off all intercourse from with- 
regulations. On arriving in his cell, the hood|out. ‘The arrival of new, and the discharge 
is removed, and he is left alone. ‘There he|of other convicts form constant channels of 
may remain for years, perhaps for life, with- | communication. In the Eastern Penitentiary 
out seeing any human being but the inspectors, | the separation from the world is certain and 
the warden and his officers, and perhaps oc-|complete. So strict is the seclusion that I 
casionally one of the official visitors of the | found, on conversing with the prisoners, that 
prison. For the first day or two the convict | they were not aware of the existence of the 
is not allowed to have even a Bible, nor is|cholera, which had but a few months be- 


any employment given to him for at least a | fore prevailed in Philadelphia.* ‘The ex- 


week, a period during which he is the object |clusion of all knowledge of their friends | 


of the warden’s special observation. The|is severely felt. But although every allu- 
prisoner soon petitions for an occupation. It)|sion to their situation was accompanied by 
is not, however, until solitude appears to have|a strong sense of the punishment to which 
effectually subdued him that employment of|they were subjected, | could perceive no 
any kind is introduced into his cell. Under|angry or vindictive feelings. I was, indeed, 
such circumstances labour is regarded as a/| particularly struck by the mild and subdued 
great alleviation; and such is the industry | spirit which seemed to pervade the temper 
manifested, that with few exceptions has it 
been necessary to assign tasks.* Several| moted by reflection, solitude, and the absence 
salutary provisions are made by the legisla- 
ture against the abuse of the power vested in|in the Eastern Penitentiary which the pri- 
the warden and his officers. ‘The inspectors|soner can commit, are idleness and wilful 
are required to visit the prison at least twice |damage to the materials on which he is at 
in the week, and on those occasions to speak | work. On such occasions he is punished by 
to each prisoner and to listen to any com-|the loss of employment, the diminution of his 
plaint that may be made of oppression or food, or close confinement in a darkened cell. 
misconduct. Neither the warden nor any of|'The necessity for correction is extremely 
his assistants are to be present at these in-|rare. ‘There is not a whip, nor are there 
terviews, unless their attendance be desired. | any fire-arms within the walls of the prison.t 
The physician is required to visit the in-| “ Solitary imprisonment is not only an ex- 
firmary daily, and to attend at the peniten-|emplary punishment, but a powerful agent in 
tiary twice in every week for the purpose of|the reformation of morals. It inevitably tends 
enquiring into the mental as well as bodily |to arrest the progress of corruption. In the 
state of every prisoner. silence of the cell contamination cannot be 
“ Having had the unrestrained privilege of| received or imparted. A sense of degrada- 
visiting the cells at all times, I have had | tion cannot be excited by exposure, nor re- 
many opportunities of conversing in private | formation checked by false shame. Day after 
with a considerable number of the prisoners. | day, with no companions but his thoughts, 
Aware of the strong feeling which exists of |the convict is compelled to reflect and listen 
the danger resulting from long periods of|to the reproofs of conscience. He is led to 
solitary confinement thus strictly enforced, | dwell upon past errors, and to cherish what- 
my enquiries were carefully directed to the | ever better feelings he may at any time have 
effects which it had produced upon the health, imbibed. These circumstances are in the 
mind, and character of the convict. I have| highest degree calculated to ameliorate the 
uniformly found that the deterring infloonce | affections and reclaim the heart. The mind 
is extremely great, and such as I believe be-| becomes open to the best impressions, and 
longs to no other system of jail management; | prepared for the reception of those truths 
for although in large bodies, associated to- oes 
gether, silence may by strict discipline be in x To their ignorance of the existence of the cholera 
Ta . may doubtless be ascribed, in a great measure, ‘heir 

a great measure maintained, prisoners thus 


: , . preservation from this disease, not a single couvict 
debarred from speaking have inevitably re-| having been attacked by it during the whole period 


course to other modes of communication. [| that it prevailed in the city of Philadelphia, although 
do not wish it to be inferred that moral cor-| the hospital for the reception of patients was in the 
ruption can result from intercourse so limited, neighbourhood of the prison. The powerful effect of 


i" d Dox'day ., ?| alarm on the bodily system was singularly illustrated 
yet when men are day after day thrown into | at this period at the Massachusetts state prison. The 


the society of each other, the irksomeness of | chaplain having taken occasion one Sunday, from the 
imprisonment becomes impaired, and its ter-| pulpit, to advert to the awful ravages of the cholera, 
rors materially diminished. The Eastern | 0° # ee, whe aoe a 
° . : . were, on re g to their cells, seized with @ Compial 

Penitentiary imparts no such relief. Of the} which it was greatly feared would lead to, but which 
; happily did not terminate in, malignant cholera. 

* The first prisoner, a negro of twenty, who had + This circumstance shows the Eastern Penitentiary 
been brought up on a farm, made a shoe on the fourth! in striking contrast to every other in the United 
day after the commencement of-his instruction. The | States, It is the general practice to station sentinels 
shoe passed with others, and was paid for by the con-| either on the wall, or in parts commanding inspec- 


tractor, . tion. There is a guard-room in each penitentiary. 

















prisoners have expressed their gratitude for 
the moral benefit which they have thus de- 
rived.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend." 
INSECTS. 
No. XII. 


Animal Galls, &c. 


The galls or protuberances which are oc- 
casioned by insects in the living flesh of cer- 
tain animals, are somewhat analogous to those 
which were described in the last number as 
being formed on vegetables, and like them are 
designed for the protection and nourishment 
of their offspring. No one accustomed to rural 
occupations can be ignorant that horses, 
cattle, sheep, and other animals, are often 
annoyed by “ worms,” which are found se- 
creted in various parts of their bodies. ‘These 
are occasioned by insects, which in common 
parlance are called breeze-flies, gad-flies, &c. 


of the convicts, and which is essentially pro- | ‘The extraordinary effect produced upon cattle 


by the appearance of one of these flies woald 


, . < 1 Tv > > ° . ° 
of corporal punishment. The only offences | jéad us to suppose that the pain inflicted by 
foe is excruciating, for in the season when 


they attack ther it is no uncommon sight, it 
is said, for a whole herd to be seen galloping 
off across the pasture in which they are in- 
closed with their tails in the air, or stuck out 
behind, and their necks stretched to their 
utmost length, apparently in the greatest con- 
sternation, and frequently not stopping until 
{they have found a refuge in a pool of water ; 
their appearance and motion is represented 
to be, under these circumstances, so grotesque 
and indescribably awkward as to tempt the 
| spectator rather to laugh than to pity them, 
bar, evidently in great distress and terror. 
It is very doubtful, however, that this agi- 
jtation and restlessness is caused from the 
| fear of pain, as it is by no means certain that 
| the insect which produces it pierces the hide 
of the animal. The ovipositor of the fl 
which produces galls on vegetables is rolled 
|up within the body like the spring of a watch; 
that of the breeze or ox fly lengthens by a 
serics of sliding tubes, like a pocket spy glass. 
| There are four of these tubes, which are com- 
posed, like many ovipositors of insects, of a 
horny substance, the terminal piece being com- 
posed of five parts, three of which are longer 
than the other two, and terminating in curved 
points, somewhat like the claw of a cat. The 
two shorter pieces are also pointed, but not 
curved, and by the union of the five a tube is 
composed for the passage of the eggs. This 
instrument would seem to be admirably adapt- 
ed to boring the hides of animals, and was 
supposed by Vallisnieri and Reaumer to be 
used for that purpose; but the observations 
of Bracey Clark induced him to think that the 
insect does not pierce the skin when it de- 
posits its eggs, but merely glues them to the 
hairs, where they remain until the grubs are 
hatched, which burrow their way under the 
skin. This opinion is confirmed by the fact that 
the hides of cattle, being very thick, are not 
acutely sensitive of pain, which is strikingly 
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evinced in the case of the working ox, by 





its insensibility to the influence of the goad, | 
which is often armed at the end with a sharp 
iron needle, and not unfrequently administered 
with an unsparing hand. Again, if the pein | 
inflicted was very acute, the insect would | 
find it next to impossible to lay thirty or 
forty eggs without being killed by the stroke 
of the ox’s tail. For these reasons it is most 
likely that the opinion of B. Clark is correct, 
and that the consternation and terror which 
they evince upon the appearance of the fly 
may be attributed to the buzzing of the in- 
sect, that, like the rattle of the rattlesnake, 
serves to warn them of its presence, and by 
alarming them prevent an over abundant 
population. Another reason for supposing 
that no pain is inflicted by the fly is, that a 
similar terror is caused among sheep, deer, 
and horses, by insects of the same genus, 
which it is known do not penetrate the skin, 
but lay their eggs on the surface ; and as in- 
sects ofthe same genus almost invariably 
proceed upon similar principles, however 
much they may vary in minute particulars, 
it may be inferred that those which produce 
galls do the same. 

But whether the egg of the ox breeze-fly 
is deposited on or under the skin, it is very 
certain that the grub is found in a bump on 
the animal’s back which has some resemblance 
to the galls of vegetables. “A place,” says 
Reaumer, “ where food is found in abundance, 
where it is protected from the weather, where 
it enjoys at all times an equal degree of 
warmth, and where it finally attains maturi- 
ty.” The cavity of the bumps is in propor- 
tion to the size of the insect, and increases 
according to the growth of the grub; but, 
from some circumstance not accounted for, 
they do not all attain the same size, some 
being very small, while others are two inches 
in diameter at their base and one inch high. 
In each is a hole, which it is very essen- 
tial to the grub should remain open, as 
by means of it a communication is kept up 
with the air necessary for respiration, for 
which it occupies the most favourable situa- 
tion. It does not follow because no open- 


ings of a similar kind are observed in the 
galls of trees, that the inhabitants of them 


Wshould have less need of air than those of 
oe 


© 


whose habitations we are speaking. The 
apertures of these, though they may escape 
notice from their minuteness, may nevertheless 
exist of sufficient dimensions for the purpose. 

The greatest number of these galls or 
bumps are found upon young cattle, and 
those which are in the best condition, the 
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When the grub arrives at maturity, it en- 
larges the aperture of its habitation by thrust- 
ing a part of its body out, and then withdraw- 
ing it as often as is necessary to render it 
large enough for it to make its exit, which it 
generally does backwards and in the cool of 
the morning. Having escaped from its den, 
it rolls off the animal on which it has fed, 
and falling to the ground seeks the shelter of 
some fissure or stone, and there its skin 
hardens into a black cocoon, within which it 
undergoes its last change and becomes a per- 
fect fly. 

The horse breeze-fly, when her time of 
oviposition commences, seeks among the 
horses a subject for her purpose, and ap- 
proaching him on the wing, she carries her 
body nearly upright in the air, her tail, 
which is lengthened for this purpose, being 
curved inwards and upwards; in this way 
she approaches the point where she designs 
to deposit the egg, and suspending herself for 
a few moments before it, suddenly darts upon 
it and leaves the egg adhering to the hair ; 
she hardly appears to settle, but merely 
touches the hair, with the egg -held out on 
the projected point of the abdemen, and 
which is made to adhere by means of a 
glutinous liquor secreted with it; she then 
jieaves the horse at a small distance, and pre- 
pares a second egg, and poising herself be- 
fore the part, deposits it in the same way. 
The liquor dries, and the egg becomes firmly 
glued to the hair; and this is repeated by 
these flies till four or five hundred eggs are 
sometimes placed on one horse. In thus de- 
positing the eggs, the fly is careful to select 








which are produced on oxen ; six or eight of 


them, as large as an acorn, are often found 
upon a rein-deer, that has only seen one win- 
ter, which so emaciate them, that frequently 
one third of their number perishes in conse- 
quence. 

Linneus, speaking of this insect, says, “ I 
remarked with astonishment how greatly the 
rein-deer are incommoded in hot weather, in- 
somuch, that they cannot stand still a minute 
without changing their posture, starting, puff- 
ing and blowing continually, and all on account 
of a little fly. Even though amongst a herd 
of perhaps five hundred rein-deer, there were 
not above ten of these flies, every one of the 
herd trembled, and kept pushing its neigh- 
bour about.” So great is their terror of this 
pigmy creature, that it is said they will flee 
with the utmost swiftness in a direction con- 
trary to the wind, over precipices, valleys, 
the snow-covered mountains, and even the 
highest Alps, in order to avoid it. 

Houser. 


In a late number of “ The Friend,” we in- 
serted, from the Lindfield Reporter, what to 
us appeared an interesting article, relative to 
an agricultural settlement of Hottentots on 
Kat River, South Africa. The following, from 
a later number of that valuable periodical, 
may properly be considered as supplementary. 


Schools among the Aborigines of South 
Africa. 

We have the satisfaction of hearing con- 

tinued favourable accounts of the state of our 


a part of the skin which the horse can easily | colony in South Africa, both as it regards the 
reach with his tongue, such as the inside of| moral and religious improvement of the na- 


the knee, or the side and back part of the 


shoulder, from which they are licked off 


after remaining long enough for the latent 
larve to be brought forth upon the slightest 
application of warmth or moisture, which is 
furnished by the tongue, from whence they 
are conveyed to the stomach, and form the 
“ botts,” common to horses. Another species 
of this insect is much more troublesome to the 
horse, as it oviposits upon its lips, and in do- 
ing so, causes a titillation which is a source 
apparently of the most distressing uneasiness. 
At the sight or sound of this fly, the poor 
beasts are always much agitated, tossing their 
heads about in the air to drive it away; 
if this does not answer, galloping off to a 
distant part of their pasture, and as a last 
resource, taking refuge in the water, if any 
should be near, where they are never known 
to follow them. The sheep breeze-fly annoys 


fly appearing to be aware that the skins of} sheep in a similar manner, and as it will not, 


such will not oppose too much resistance, and 
that tender flesh is the best suited for the 
nourishment of its offspring. The number 
upon each varies considerably, some having 
but three or four, while on others from thirty 
to forty are often found. Sometimes they 
are situated near the shoulders, but common- 
ly are located along the spine. Their pre- 
sence does not appear to be considered inju- 
rious to the health of the animal; on the 
contrary, they are rather regarded as proofs 
of its goodness. 


like a horse or an ox, take refuge in the 
water, it has recourse to a rut or dry dusty 
road, holding its nose close to the ground, 
thus rendering it difficult for the fly to get at 
its nostrils; their efforts, however, are often 
unavailing, and the fly succeeds in depositing 
its eggs on the inner margin of the nostril, 
from whence the worms make their way into 
the head, often as far as the brain, causing a 
vertigo, which generally proves fatal. 

The rein-deer is also annoyed by an insect 
which occasions galls upon it, similar to those 





| tives, and their advancement in civilization 
and the arts of life. The progress of educa- 
tion is particularly encouraging, and the fol- 
lowing interesting facts give a general view 
of the exertions of the missionaries. 

“There are in Cape Town two English 
| ‘ree schools, and twenty-two in other towns 
| of the colony, at various distances from Cape 
Town of from six to seven hundred miles: 
these have all been established by govern- 
ment, chiefly in and since the year 1822; 
they contain about 1400 children.” 

From Gnadenthal, 130 miles E. by N. of 
Cape Town, a missionary of the United Bre- 
thren writes in 1833, “ In the course of last 
week we held examinations in our several 
schools, and counted in our three establish- 
ments, viz. the boys’ and girls’ school, and 
that for infants, 339 children.” At a more 
recent examination in May, 1834, “ Twenty 
pupils took their leave of the girls’ school. 
One hundred and thirty were present, of whom 
ninety-five were readers: the rest were chiefly 
children of parents who have been lately ad- 
mitted as inhabitants, and who have been.but 
a short time in school; but many of them 
spell decently, and have made a considerable 
proficiency in learning the catechism, texts 
of Scripture, and verses out of the hymn book. 
The infant school, attended by 130 little ones, 
continues in its prosperous and encouraging 
course; and the average attendance in the 

boys’ school, is between 100 and 110.” Au- 











gust, 1834. ‘Our Hottentots are steadily | school was intended to be founded for the in- 
improving in their outward condition. They | struction of youth. The emancipated negroes 
are more decently clothed than formerly: the | had signed a paper, expressing their thanks 
low unhealthy huts are on the decrease:|for the boon. The following is a copy of the 
more substantial buildings are erected from|paper:— 

year to year; and many of them are enabled| ‘“ Cape Town, Dee. 1, 1834.—The free 
to save part of their earnings for a day of|persons of this colony take the liberty of 
sickness and old age. More than £180 are | writing a few lines to return their most grate- 
now deposited in the Savings Bank.” |ful and humble thanks to his majesty the king 

Of an infant school formed at Elim near|of England, and all the honoured geutlemen 
Cape Aiguilla, in October 1832, another mis-|of the parliament, not forgetting at the same 
sionary writes, “Some of the best scholars | time our gracious governor and all the worthy 
read in the New Testament : some spell well: | gentlemen of this colony who have deeply in- 
a year ago, not one of them knew a single | terested themselves in behalf of the freedom 
letter. ‘They are particularly pleased when |of the unfortunate slaves. It is not in our 
I relate to them parts of sacred history by | power to express the feelings and gratitude 
questions and answers, which the older ee our hearts, but we shall never fail to offer 
ren readily learn. They also learn many |up our fervent prayer to the great Father of 
hymns. They have lost that timid, sulky | all, to shower down his blessings tenfold on 
disposition natural to the Hottentot, and ex-|all our kind benefactors, and we also pray to 
changed it for open-heartedness and friendli-/the great God to enlighten our minds that 
ness. When we meet them in the streets,|we may search his word and walk in his 
they like to speak of what they have learned; paths. With a hope that we shall be par- 
and every where you hear them singing|doned for the liberty we take in writing 
hymns. The children are from two to five|these few lines, we beg to subscribe  our- 
years old. Many of the farmers are surprised | selves his majesty the king of Great Britain’s 
at the answers given by the children.” humble and faithful servants.” 

In June of last year, Brother Teutsch 
writes, ““ We have cause for thankfulness and 
satisfaction in the state of our congregation. 
The services, both on Sundays and week days, 
are numerously attended; and the presence | ,¢ 
of our Saviour is, on these occasions, power- | 
fully felt in the midst of us.” ‘i | the precepts of our religion and the principles 

In some of the locations on the Kat River, | of our government, are generally admitted, 
the worship of God has been conducted by | and the continuance of it justified only upon 
exhorters from among the Hottentots; and 


'the ground of absolute necessity, until some 


in a letter from James Read of the London | mode of remedying the evil can be devised, 


Missionary Society, to the secretary of the| which shall be for the safety and mutual ad- 
— ont Foreign wicca eee he says; vantage of both masters and slaves, there are 

We have now eleven schools connected | not a few in the southern states (and some 
with us conducted by natives. We have | are even found at the north) who boldly ad- 
about 550 children under daily instruction, | yocate the continuance of slavery, as a per- 


sat the greater part of whom can read nse pes |manent state of society—declaring the pre- 
mostly the English language.” Scriptural |Sent system the best that can be devised— 
knowledge forms the most prominent part of | utterly denying the evils said to be produced 


the education. _ | by it—and threatening the most severe and 
The missionaries mention several of their | summary punishment upon any person who 


congregation having departed this life, in full| should dare to question their right to hold 
reliance on their Saviour’s merits; and add, | their fellow men in perpetual bondage. 
“In general nothing in our whole service} [n contrast with these views, we give be- 
gives us so much comfort as the state of mind |jow the sentiments of southern statesmen, 
in which we mostly find the sick and dying.” | best qualified to judge upon this subject, and 
At Enon, near Algoa Bay, an infant school |for whom our southern brethren profess the 
was in preparation. In a girls’ school of sixty | highest respect and veneration—while at the 
scholars, many can read well. jsame time they hold out the terrors of 
The temperance society has proved highly |« Zynch’s law” to all who dare to promul- 
beneficial among the Hottentots, and industry gate similar sentiments. 
and social comfort are generally advancing. | ~ 
Education, aided by the improvement which SENTIMENTS OF PATRICK HENRY. 
the introduction of the infant school system| “Is it not amazing, that at a time when 
has secured, is in progress in many of the | the rights of humanity are defined with pre- 
stations; and will, it is hoped, be further fa- | cision, in a country above all others fond of 
cilitated by the abolition of slavery, which | liberty—that in such an age, and in such a 
commenced on the Ist of December, when| country, we find men, professing a religion 
much rejoicing took place among the negro} the most humane and gentle, adopting a prin- 
population. ciple as repugnant to humanity, as it is in- 
Accounts up to the 7th state that the public | consistent with the Bible, and destructive to 
peace had not been disturbed by the act com-| liberty? Believe me, I honour the Quakers 
ing into operation, and the principal inhabit-{for their noble efforts to abolish slavery. 
ants in the Cape had a dinner to celebrate| Every thinking, honest man, rejects it in 
the emancipation, and in commemoration a| speculation; yet how few in practice, from 











From the Essex Registcr. 
SLAVERY. 
While the disastrous effects of the system 
slavery upon our southern states, and the 
utter inconsistency of the system itself with 




























































conscientious motives! Would any man be- pla 
lieve that I am master of slaves of my own = 
purchase? I am drawn along by the general cul 
inconvenience of living without them. I will — 
not, I cannot justify it. For however culpable i 
my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir to 
virtue, as to own the excellence and rectitude 
of her precepts, and to lament my own want 
of conformity to them.” tp 
at 
SENTIMENTS OF JEFFERSON—IN 1782. foi 
“The whole commerce between master ; 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most g* 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting des- 7 
potism on the one part, and degrading sub- a 
mission on the other. * ° * With = 
what execration should the statesman be pe 
loaded, who, permitting one half of the citi- - 
zens to trample on the rights of the other, — 
transforms those into despots and these into " 
enemies; destroys the morals of one part, ue 
and the amor patria of the other? And can fk 
the liberties of the nation be thought secure, Y 
when we have refused the only firm basis, a = 
conviction in the minds of the people that . 
these liberties are the gift of God—that they me 
are not to be violated but with his wrath? 7 
Indeed, I tremble for my country when I re- ¥ 
flect that God is just ; that his justice cannot "4 
sleep for ever; that considering numbers, hi 
nature and natural means only, a revolution 
in the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situa- . 
tion is among possible events ; that it may be- a 
come probable by a supernatural interference. : 
The Almighty has no attribute which can oI 
take side with us in such a contest.” . 
In 1814, he wrote thus :—* My sentiments 
on the subject of the slavery of the negroes : 
have long been in possession of the public ; i 
and time has only served to give them stronger s 
root. Yet the hour of emancipation is ad- he 
vancing in the march of time. Jt will come; 
and whether brought on by the generous a 
energy of our own minds, or by the bloody ai 
process of St. Domingo, is a leaf of our his- 3 
tory not yet turned over.” 
SENTIMENTS OF WILLIAM WIRT. 
“« Slavery is contrary to the laws of nature 
and of nations; and the law of South Caro- ; : 
lina concerning seizing coloured seamen, is ; . 
unconstitutional.” That slavery is an cil - 
and a transcendant evil, it would be more . i 
than idle for any human being to doubt or 
deny. It is a mildew, which has blighted a 
every region it has touched, from the crea- ‘ 
tion. Illustrations from the histories of other " 
times and other countries might be instruc- I 
tive ; but we have evidence nearer at hand, 
in the short histories of the different states of F 
this great confederacy, which are impressive ' 
in their admonitions, and conclusive in their , 
character.” 
SENTIMENTS OF HENRY CLAY. I 
“In our attempt to adopt gradual emanci- . 
pation in Kentucky, we were overpowered by J 
numbers, and submitted to the decision of the 
majority, with the grace which the minority ; 
in a republic should ever yield to such a de- é 
cision. But I shall never cease to regret a t 


decision, the effects of which have been to 
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place us in the rear of our neighbours, who 
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seech Thee, look down upon us in mercy, 


. . . . ry e 
are exempt from slavery, in the state of agri-| main very ignorant with regard to several | whom rhou hast raised up, to set thy name 
7 “ . » 7 ° * ’ re : 
culture, the progress of manufactures, the ad- | points in their structure and history. ‘The | amongst. Take us under thy care, and ex- 
vance of improvement, and the general pros- | peculiar nature of their tissues, the singular | ercise thy discipline upon us. Turn thy 


perity of society.” 
SENTIMENTS OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 

“ Virginia is so impoverished by the sys- 
tem of slavery, that the tables will sooner or 
later be turned, and the slaves will advertise 
. ” 
for run-away masters. 

+ . “9% re 

——- Favtxner, in the legisiature of Vir- 

ginia, in 1832, said—“ Slavery, it is admitted, 
It banishes free white labour—it 


is an evil. 
exterminates the mechanic, the artisan, the 
manufacturer. It converts the energy of a 
community into indolence—its powers into| 
imbecility, its efficiency into weakness. Be- 
ing thus injurious, have we not a right to de- 
mand its extermination? Must the country 
languish and die, that the slave-holder may 
flourish? Shall all interests be subservient to | 
one! If there be one who considers the insti- 
tution harmless, let him compare the condi-| 
tion of the slave-holding portion of this com-| 
monwealth—barren, desolate, and scared ‘as 
it were by the avenging hand of Heaven— | 
with the description which we have of this| 
same country from those who first broke its| 
virgin soil. ‘To what is this change ascriba- 
ble? Alone to the withering and blasting ef- 
fects of slavery.” 

Gov. Swatn of North Carolina, in 1830 :— 
“Ts it nothing to us, that two millions of our 
countrymen are doomed illegally to the most | 
abject and vile slavery that was ever tolerated | 
on the face of earth? Are they insensible to} 
the demands of justice? Let any man of spirit | 
and feeling for a moment cast his eyes over | 
this land of slavery, and see the misery and 
wretchedness that exists. * * * The 
worst is not generally known. Were all the} 
miseries, the horrors of slavery, to burst at 
once into view, a peal of seven-fold thunder 
could scarce strike greater alarm.” 








ACALEPILE. 


In the first number of the new Cyclopedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology, (a work which | 
we think commences with very fair prospects 
of success,) there is an interesting account of 
a very curious class of animated beings, 
holding a very low grade in the extensive) 
scale of creation, yet exciting the wonder of 
the &natomist and the naturalist, much more 
than higher links in the chain of God’s works. 
This is the Acalephe, or sea-jelly, sea-nettle, 
Portuguese man-of-war, &c., known from the 





property which many of the animals possess, 
of stinging those parts of our body which 
come in contact with them. We can only 
make room fora short extract, to show the 
manner in which Dr. Coldstream has handled 
his subject in this article. 

“On many accounts the acalephe are ob- 
jects of extreme interest to the anatomist and 
physiologist. ‘They have occupied the atten- 
tion of the most learned naturalists of every 
age, from the time of Pliny until the present 
day ; their numbers are, perhaps, greater 
than those of any other class of marine ani- 


| Friend.” 


arrangement of their organs, the anomalies 
in their functions, present as many objects of 


| interesting enquiry to the physiologist, as the | 


wonderful variety and striking elegance of | 
their forms and their splendid colouring, pre- | 
sent to the admiration of the naturalist. Pe- | 
ron, in his animated description of the medu- 
se, observes, ‘Among the animals of this| 
family we find the most important functions | 
of life performed in bodies which offer to the | 
eye little more than a mass of jelly. They | 
grow frequently to a large size, so as to mea-| 
sure several feet in diameter; and yet we| 


: . } 
| cannot always determine what are their organs | 


of nutrition. ‘They move with rapidity, and) 
continue their motions for a long time, and | 
yet we cannot always satisfactorily demon- | 
strate their muscular system. ‘Their secre- | 
tions are frequently very abundant, and yet | 
the secreting organs remain to be discovered. | 
They seem to be too weak to seize any vigor- | 
ous animal, and yet fishes are sometimes 
their prey. Their delicate stomachs appear | 
to be wholly incapable of acting upon such | 
food, and yet it is digested within a very 
short time. Most of them shine at night} 
with great brilliancy, and yet we know little 
or nothing of the nature of the agent which 
produces so remarkable an effect, or of the 
organs by which it is elaborated. And, 
lastly, many of them sting the hand that 
touches them, but how, or by what means} 
they do so, still remains a mystery. It is, | 
therefore, but a very imperfect account of | 
the anatomy and physiology of this class that 
can be at present given.’ ” 

The anatomy of the various species is) 
illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, and the | 
researches of Dr. Coldstream are very credit- 
able to himself, and the work to which he} 
contributes. — Medico-Chirurgical Review. 





For “* The Friend.” 
A PRAYER OF JOHN THORP. 


At the close of the volume of instructive | 
letters by the late John Thorp, of Manches- | 
ter, England, is inserted a prayer, the short | 
history of which is prefixed. Its general | 


hand again and again upon us; “revive thy 
work in the midst of the years,” that both 
the dross, and the tin, and the “ reprobate 
silver,” may be taken away from us. Purge 
our camps, O Lord, we beseech Thee, and 
remove from us every thing that is offensive 
to Thee ; that so we may, according to thy 
blessed purpose, become “as lights in the 
world,” as “the salt of the earth,” as way- 
marks to the people, as faithful standard 
bearers for Thee. 

And inasmuch as it hath pleased Thee, O 
Lord God Almighty, to pour forth thy judg- 
ments in the earth, we pray Thee, if it be 
thy will, to search by them, not only the 
present, but all succeeding generations. Over- 
turn and remove every thing that obstructs 
the coming of thy kingdom. Grant that 
thy government and dominion may spread 
from sea to sea, and from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth. 

Look down, O Lord, in mercy and com- 
passion, on all sorts and conditions of men. 
Remember the poor oppressed Africans ; pour 
forth upon them the blessings of thy light 
and peace, and remove oppression from them. 
Hasten, O Lord, the accomplishment of that 
which Thou hast spoken, that “from the 
rising of the sun, even unto the going down of 
the same, thy name should be great among 
the Gentiles, and in every place incense 
should be offered unto thy name, and a pure 
offering ;” that so, O Lord, all the ends of 
the earth may take the cup of thy salvation, 
and be enabled acceptably to ascribe to Thee, 
glory and honour, thanksgiving and praise, 
might, majesty, and dominion, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


as 
Scalding Hogs.—A gentleman of experi- 
ence and observation desires us to make 
known, for the benefit of farmers, a mode of 
sealding hogs. 
Instead of putting cold water or ashes in 


| the hot water, as is generally practised, he 


washes the hog in cold water previous to 
scalding it. It matters not how hot the 
water may be with which the hog is scalded ; 
let cold water be first used in the way pre- 


tenor, its comprehensiveness, and the excel- | scribed, the hair can be taken off with ease 


lent spirit which it breathes, render it, as it} and neatness. 


No danger need be appre- 


seemed to me, appropriate to the times in} hended of the hair becoming set, as is often 
which we live, as relates to the members of| the case when the mode is not resorted to, 
our own religious Society, at least ; and espe- | owing to a particular temperature of the 


cially in regard to the present awful state of| 


the public mind on the subject of slavery. I 
would therefore propose its insertion in ‘* The 
S. R. 

[The paper from which this prayer is taken, is in 
ohn Thorp's hand-writing, and bears this inscrip- 
tion: * On third day, the 2ist of 10th month, 1794, 
the following prayer was raised in my heart, and the 
expression of it required.” It appears, on examina- 
tion, that on the day mentioned, Hardshaw Monthly 
Meeting was held at Liverpool.] ~ 


Oh Lord God Almighty, conscious that we 
are but dust, and that Thou art holy, that as 
is thy majesty, so is thy mercy; we be- 


water. 

The gentleman who comreunicated to us 
this mode, says that he has practised it more 
than twenty years, and has not, during that 
time, experienced any difficulty in scalding 
hogs. 

In dressing a young pig for roasting, he 
dips it in cold water, and then in hot, by 
which process he is enabled to remove the 
hair with the least possible trouble.— Wyo- 
ming Herald. 


Carrier Pigeons.—Some pigeons recently let loose 
in London, reached Brussels in five hours and two 


minutes. 
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For “ The Friend."’ 


The accompanying beautiful lines I met 
with some time since in manuscript. I do 
not know who is the author, but suppose them 
to be of British origin. ‘They are certainly 
worthy of preservation, and I should be pleased 
to see them in the columns of “ The Friend.” 

VeRus. 


THE EVENING IN AUTUMN. 


When nature’s wide beauties unfold to the view 
The lessons which wisdom delights to prolong, 
Oh listen! her words are as night falling dew, 
And sweet is the music which dwells in her tongue. 
*T was eve, and the sun had begun to enfold 
In the mantle of darkness his lingering ray, 
And the wheels of his chariot, where late they had 
roll’d, 
Had edged the dim mountains with azure and gold, 
As they sped the last glories of day. 


*T'was the season when He, whose eternal command 
Has bid us be kind to the children of wo, 

Bade autumn’s glad voice hail the sheaf covered land, 
Proclaiming that He is all bountiful tov. 

As I caught the last sunbeams that evening had drest 
In her joy-beaming lustre, my wandering sight 

Still roved from the harvest on nature’s fair breast, 

To the bright sapphire cloud in the radiant west, 
That pillow’d the cradle of night. 


’Tis pleasant, methought as I wandered along, 
Wher rest is just closing the eyelids of day, 

To hear the rude strains of the husbandman’s song, 
And the language of gladness wherever | stray. 

How lovely, how fair is this beautiful scene ; 
As fancy’s gay dreams or her visions of bliss ; 

It is lovely indeed; but yet I have seen . 

A view where no night-shadow’d clouds intervene, 
A prospect more lovely than this. 


I have secn the calm sunset the Christian displays; 
I beheld where the orb of his glory declined 
From the fields of society, cheered by his rays, 
As departing he left the rich harvest behind. 
Each sorrowing friend as he marked with a sigh, 
Where the last evening beams o’er the mountains 
were flung, 
Wiped serenely the tear as it dropped from his eye, 
O’er the treasures which memory’s hand conld supply, 
With the accents of praise on his tongue. 


Then borne on high pinions my fancy would soar 
To the clear mid-day sun in eternity’s sky, 
Or catch some glad note from the anthem of praise, 
From the hymn-sounding harps of the angels on 
high. 
She would trace some faint sketch ofa vision so bright, 
She would bid the full prospect of glory expand, 
But the pencil so late she could guide with delight, 
Tho’ dipped in the tints of ethereal light, 
Must drop from her tremulous hand. 


The sun has just sunk from the dark vaulted sky ; 
No traces appear of his footsteps of light; 
Each beam that his brightness had scattered on high 
Is lost in the gloom and the darkness of night. 
But the same cloudless splendour their blaze shall dis- 
play 
Along the bright path that the Christian has trod; 
For the road that directed his heavenward way 
To the mansions of joy in the region of day 
Is marked by the finger of God. 


Oe a 
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a 

The impossibility which the editor of a 
journal like this is under, of avoiding censure 
and of pleasing every body, has often been 
felt as a temporary source of disquietude and 
mortification, but never more so, than within 
the past year in relation to the exciting and 
deeply interesting subject of negro slavery ; 





and we cannot perhaps exemplify the nature 
and degree of this perplexity, more forcibly, 
than by placing before our readers extracts 
from two letters from different and distant 
parts of a neighbouring state, the first of 
which was received about a week ago, and 
the second two or three days subsequently : 

First extract.—“1 am requested by 
to have his paper stopped, he being dissatisfied 
with some pieces inserted in No. 2, vol. 9, 
with respect to the slavery question. Some 
months ago, he stated to me his uneasiness at 
the course pursued by the editor, in admitting 
correspondents to discuss the question at all 
in the columns of ‘The Friend,’ concluding 
it best for Friends not publicly to unite with 
the abolitionists in their wild and ultra pro- 
ceedings; not denying, at the same time, 
that the sentiments they advocated (many at 
least) were those long and steadfastly ad- 
vanced by Friends, in which they continue 
unwaveringly. But it is unwise and unsafe 
for the members of our Society to unite in 
the proceedings of the day. I believe I have 
nearly stated his reasons for withdrawing his 
subscription. I have some cause for believing 
that others of our Society entertain similar 
views.” 

Second exrtract.— The silence of ‘The 
Friend,’ at such a crisis as the present, on 
the subject of slavery, is truly censurable ; 
the public, through it, learn that Friends are 
asleep, or have fled from the grounds taken 
by our fathers. J. Woolman, and others in 
his day, did not, like those of the present, 
stop to reason on consequences. I think it 
may be truly said of ‘The Friend,’ on the 
subject of slavery, that it is fearful to linger, 
and too faint to go. ‘There is ample ground 
for it to labour in, away from the whirl- 
wind. I do not wish it to go further than 
early Friends did ;—it is pledged to go that 
far. See prospectus.” 

The complainants, in both these instances, 
we understand to be Friends of respectability, 
the motives of neither of whom have we any 
disposition to impugn; and we thought that 
thus simply placing the extracts before our 
readers, would be the best answer we could 
frame, and obviate the necessity of saying 
much in our own defence. With respect to 
the resolutions of the Synod at Utica, to 
which we presume the first extract mainly 
alludes, we may remark, that we were struck 
with them as the declaration, generally speak- 
ing manly and correct in sentiment, of the 
representatives of -a respectable religious 
body ; yet, we had no intention of making 
ourselves responsible for every expression, 
several of which would have been differently 
modified had we held the pen. 

In conclusion, we see no other way for us 
to pursue, in regard to this affecting theme, 
than to regulate ourselves in every emergency 
by the best lights we pussess, not shunning to 
speak the truth clearly, honestly, unflinch- 
ingly, on all proper occasions; at the same 
time keeping aloof from heats, and conten- 
tions, and ultraism on either hand, lest we 
be involved in the fearful predicament of the 
“ potsherd, striving with the potsherds of the 
earth.” 
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Amongst the curiosities which have been 
exhibited in our reading room during the 
past week was a large apple. It weighed 
28,4; ounces, and its shortest girth was 16 
inches. It was called a monstrous pippin, 
and was raised on the farm of our friend 
Ebenezer Roberts; near Moorestown, Bur- 
—— county, New Jersey. 

e were present on the evening of fourth 
day last, and with some sixty or seventy 
others were instructively interested with the 
first lecture of the course intended to be des 
livered there. In treating of the divisibility 
and other properties of matter, as a part of 
the series of natural philosophy; of attrac- 
tioa, crystalization, &c., the lecturer was 
very happy in many of his illustrations, which 
were evidently listened to with lively interest. 
The next lecture, the subject of which is 
chemistry, is to be this evening. 

Improvements in Sweden.—The king is 
carrying on with activity his system of cul- 
tivating and peopling the north of Sweden. 
Between 1821 and 1832, 13,000,000 acres 
have been brought into produce, and 812 
new farms are occupied by families who are 
all prosperous. 

A stated meeting of the Male Branch of 
“The Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia Quarteriy Meeting,” will be 
held on the evening of second day, the 2d of 
next month, at 7 o'clock, in the committee 
room, Arch street. 


Joun Carter, Sec’ry. 
10 mo. 30th. 


-A stated meeting of the “ Concord Auxili- 
ary Bible Association of Friends,” will be 
held at Friends’ meeting house, Middletown, 
on second day, the 9th of next month, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. The female members are 
particularly invited to attend. 

Jesse J. Manis, Secretary. 

10mo. 31st, 1835. 


Agent Appointed.—John M. Earle, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Erratum.—In the list of agents given in 
No. 2, of this volume, John M. Reeve, Med- 
ford, N. J., should be John N. Reeve. 


Marriep at Friends’ meeting-house at Hockessin, 
Delaware, on the 15th of 10th mo. Puineas Hoopes, of 
New-Garden, Pennsylvania, to Mary Rosweut of 
the former place. 





Diep on the 29th ultimo, at his residence in Con- 
cord, Delaware Co., Anrauam Suarpes, in the 86th 
year of hisage. The dignified Christian character, and 
generous hospitulity, of this worthy Friend, secured 
to him the respect and gratitude of the poor in his 
neighbourhood, and endeared him to a large circle of 
| friends and acquaintance. 
on the 14th instant, at his residence, Hickory 
Grove, near Burlington, N. J., Samuex J. Sarrn, in 
the 64th year of his age. 
on the 7th of 10th month, Jonny Kyrant, mem- 
ber of Woodbury Meeting, N. J., in the 76th year of 
his age. 
———————————————————————— eee 
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